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Without a belief in personal immortality, re- 
ligion surely is like an arch resting on one pillar, 
like a bridge ending inan abyss. , 

Max MUELLER. 


THE VICTORY OF HOPE. 
See picture, “ Hope,” by Burne-Jones, on this page. 
Know well, my soul, God’s hand controls 
Whate’er thou fearest: 


Round him in calmest music rolls 
Whate’er thou hearest. 


What to thee is shadow, to him is day, 
And the end he knoweth; 
And not on a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth. 
WHITTIER. 


THE FEAST OF EASTER. 


HE name “ Easter’’ is derived, as some 

suppose, from Eastre, the title of a 

Saxon deity, whose feast was cele- 

brated every year in the spring about the same 

time as the Christian festival, the name being 

retained when the character of the feast was 

changed; or, as others suppose, from Oster, 

which signifies rising. If the latter supposi- 

tion be correct, Easter is in name as well as 
reality the feast of the resurrection. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW EASTER IS OBSERVED. 
BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND, 


LL over the world there are queer observ- 
aN ances and odd doings on Easter Day. 
In Germany the children, good and 
bad, fix nests of leaves or dried moss under 
bushes and in out-of-the-way places in the 
garden. The good ones are very sure the dear 
little white hare will leave them a plentiful 
supply of gayly-colored eggs. But the fathers 
and mothers say warningly, ‘‘ Naughty Hans 
or disobedient Gretchen must not expect any- 
thing at this holy time.” 

There is a legend about the god Indra that 
has a little to do with the hare. At one time 
the god, disguised as a poverty-stricken pil- 
grim, prayed for food; and the loving hare, hav- 
ing nothing to give, immediately threw himself 
into a fire close by, that it might be roasted to 
supply the god’s cravings. 

Indra was so grateful for this sacrifice that 
he translated the animal to the moon. 

In the neighborhood of Mecklenburg, Easter 
Eve the maid servants spread out linen clothes 
in the garden, and in the morning wash them- 
selves with the dew, rain, or snow that may 
have fallen on them. This is said to prevent 

2, es , Be Dies all illness during the entire year. 
‘ ; The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is often 
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called the Cathedral Church of Jerusalem. It 
is a circular church, with an immense dome 
open at the top to admit light and air. The 
chapel of the Sepulchre stands below the gal- 
leries: it has a blue curtain over the top to 
keep out the rain. 

There is a round hole on the north side from 
which the holy fire issues to light the torches 
of the Greeks. On the south side is one for 
the Armenians. 

About noon there is a sort of wild race or 
dance round the Sepulchre. The participants 
leap, shout, and clap their hands like a parcel 
of madmen. The bishop enters the Sepulchre, 
then a solemn stillness prevails. Presently a 
brilliant flame appears, then commences a rush 
for the tapers that are lighted and handed out 
to the expectant multitude. 

The crowd becomés frantic; and the Moham- 
medan soldiers are obliged to interfere, to pre- 
serve even a semblance of order and prevent 
loss of life. 

In Silesia young men and maidens, dressed 
in white, climb a hill called Calvary, where 
they watch till the Easter dawn appears. The 
people, looking up from the village below, see 
them, and call out with glad voices, ‘‘It is 
Easter! it is Easter!” 

The children in the north of England roll 
and toss their eggs on Easter Sunday afternoon 
in the grounds near the various churches, ex- 
changing eggs and oranges with each other. 
These latter are supposed to be a type of the 
bitter herbs of the Passion Feast. 


OUR MOTTO. 


‘‘ FORWARD!” is the motto of those who seek 
for light; 

‘* Forward! ”’ 
the fight; 

“Forward!” is the watchword of melon no- 
bler life; 

“ Forward!” and we conquer, though long 
and hard the strife. 


is the clarion call of heroes in 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DANNY. 


BY MARGARET F. PLUMER, 


AY, Danny! Dan Leary! Why don’t you 
wait for us?” called some boys on 
their way from school to a boy just 

in front of them, in a little town in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Danny Leary was a little Irish boy about 
twelve years old. He also was on his way 
home, when the boys called to him, both 
hands in his pockets, boy-fashion, whistling 
as he went along. 

Danny stopped when he heard his boy- 
friends’ voices. Soon they reached him, laugh- 
ing and talking, as happy as could be. _ 

‘Danny, what do you think of the new 
teacher? Not much to look at, is she?” 

‘Oh, she is all right! I tell you what, when 


you see Miss Gray look at you with those kind . 


eyes of hers, it makes a fellow feel as if he 
might be something. Could not do wrong 
while she is looking at you. Say! some of us 
will have to work hard if we wish to go into 
the high this year!” 

‘That’s so.” With shout and laugh, off they 
all scampered, leaving Danny once more alone 
to his thoughts, thinking what he would like 
to do if he had it in his power; for Danny 
was a poor boy, and worked hard after school to 
earn a little money. Danny was a boy full of 
fun, had the real Irish wit. When he was 


working for any one, he said: ‘The time is not 
mine to fool away. I will do the best I can for 
the one that is kind enough to give me some- 
thing to do.” 

If that is the feeling he had, is it any wonder 
that one felt that they could trust the little 
fellow, knowing he would do his best? 

When he said he would do it, one might be 
sure he would keep his word to the very letter, 
as far as it was in his power. 


Miss Gray was very much pleased with the - 


bright faces of her new scholars. Some one 
had told her about Danny Leary. What a 
brave little fellow he was! Poor; in spite of it 
all, just brimming over with mischief. She 
thought to herself,— ; 

‘Perhaps this is a chance for me to do some 
good, and bring pleasure into Danny’s life.” 

From time to time she took notice of Danny, 
trying in every way to make him feel that she 
was his friend as well as teacher, wishing to 
know him out of school as well as in. She 
used to say: : 

‘““Danny, how would you and some of the 
boys like to spend the evening with me? Bring 
your book, and we will see if we can make that 
hard lesson for to-morrow somewhat easier.” 

‘““Thank you, Miss Gray, that is very kind in 
you. Itisa horrid hard lesson, and I know that 
the other boys as well as myself will be only 
too glad to have you help us.”’ 

In that way many a pleasant evening was 
spent with Miss Gray. She would have some- 
thing bright to tell them, or strange and in- 
teresting things to show and talk about; then 
a pleasant surprise before the evening was 
over, sometimes it was candy-making, popping 
corn, or they would play games, etc. 

“Miss Gray always has something to 
make a fellow have a ‘jolly’ time, don’t 
she, Danny?” said one of the boys. 

‘““You bet!’’ was the reply. ‘‘Now -what 
do you think of the teacher ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, she is all right!” 

Danny was the one always ready to help his 
teacher; for, strange though it may seem, -he 
was the baly one that seemed to notice that 
from day to day Miss Gray was losing strength 
and color. 

Many a pleasant talk did Miss Gray and 
Danny have, they were such good friends, 
he telling his teacher his many plans and 
boyish secrets. Miss Gray would look at the 
bright earnest face before her. 

‘““} am proud of you, my boy, and- hope 
some day I shall feel even more so, Danny, 
if you live to carry out all your plans. I think 
you seem to have it in you todo so. Some day 


you will make a splendid man, one that we all. 


can honor: only remember, be true to yourself 
and others. When tempted to do wrong, if 
you do wrong, you not only bring sorrow to 
yourself, but to those that are dear to you.” 

A few weeks before Easter Miss Gray told 
Danny that the doctor said, she must go into 
the city hospital: there the doctors might help 
her, so she could be well enough to be with 
them again. 

Poor Danny, he was almost heart-broken 
when he heard this sad news. His first 
thoughts were: ‘‘Oh, how can I ever do with- 
out my teacher, go to school and see a new 
face.in her place ? I never can!”’ 

‘*Now, Danny, you shall hear from me quite 
often. Some one will let you know just how 
Iam. I shall want you to help the other boys 
all you can, I shall not forget you or the 
others,”’ Miss Gray said the morning she left 
for the city. 

While Miss Gray was in the city, Danny 


thought he -would earn some more money 
after school, so as to have a pleasant surprise 
for Miss Gray on her birthday, which came 
soon after Faster. 

Danny did not tell his secret to any one. 
In doing this, it helped him from missing his 


teacher so much. He would often wonder. 


what he would buy for Miss Gray. It must 
be something nice for her birthday. So Danny 
kept real busy, and tried so hard not to miss 
his teacher too much. 

At first the boys heard good news neat Miss 
Gray. Then the news was, ‘‘ Miss Gray not so 
well, but sends love to Danny and her boys.”’ 

Three days before Easter the words came: 
‘‘Miss Gray sends love to Danny and the boys. 
Hopes to meet them some day in our heavenly 
Father’s home.’*? This was her last message. 

When Danny heard this, his heart was too 
full of sorrow to say one word. : 

The little fellow took the money he had 
saved for Miss Gray’s birthday, went to a 
florist, and bought some beautiful white Easter 
lilies. They were placed in his dear teacher’s 
white hands,— the last thing Danny could do 
for her. 

All knew that the flowers were from Danny 
to his best friend and teacher. 

Only Danny will ever know what a great 
loss this was to him. Forget Miss Gray! not 
as long as there was any Danny Leary living. 
He would be a better boy and man all his life 
“for knowing Miss Gray. 


UNDER THE LEAVES. 


Ort have I walked the woodland paths 
Without the blest foreknowing 

That underneath the withered leaves 
The fairest buds were growing. 

To-day the south wind sweeps away 
The wrecks of autumn’s splendor, 

And shows the sweet arbutus flowers, 
Spring’s children pure and tender. 


O prophet souls, with lips of bloom 
Outvying in their beauty 3 

The pearly tints of ocean shells, 
Ye teach me faith and duty. 

Walk life’s dark ways, ye seem to say, 
With love’s divine foreknowing 

That, where man sees but withered leaves, 
God sees the sweet flowers growing. 

A. LAIGHTON, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANNY’S EASTER BONNET. 
BY DORCAS DARE. 
IN I sing a song fur ye, lady?” Aunt 
Margaret, as all the children in the 
neighborhood called her, looked at 


~ the small boy whose ring she had answered. 


His face was freckled, but the blue eyes were 
honest eyes, she decided. 

‘¢ What is your name ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘ Jimmie Fitts, lady,— Fitts th’ big boys 
calls me.” 

‘* Why are you out in this pouring rain ?”’ 

‘‘Plaze, lady, I be airnin’ money. Plaze, 
lady, let me sing ye a song!”’ 

A harder heart than Aunt Margaret’s would 
have been touched by the eagerness of the 
boy’s face and voice. 
‘Step inside, and wipe your feet and shake off 


the rain, and follow me into my kitchen, It’s — 
a February east wind, and I can’t stand in the © 


doorway to listen to you. Nor ought you to 


be singing in such rain and wind.”’ Po 


‘¢ Plaze, lady, I don’t moind th’ rain es 4 
be airnin’ money.” ~ - 


She answered quickly: — 
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“Now,” said Aunt Margaret, a few moments 
later, during which Jimmie had furtively 
watched her every movement, ‘‘now you sit 
down at this table, and eat these things; and 
afterwards we'll talk about the song. You're 
hungry, I know.” ; 

“T be allus hungry,’ answered Jimmie. 
Filled with amazement that a supper should 
be given him, he began to eat at once. 

‘‘T have work to do at the table by the win- 
dow,” said Aunt Margaret. ‘‘So you can speak 
to me if you want more of anything.” 

““Mank ’ee, lady,’’ answered Jimmy. 

A few moments passed; and then there sud- 
denly rose a sweet, childish voice in the tune 
of ‘‘ Annie Rooney.”’ 

Aunt Margaret turned around hastily. 
“Stop, child,’ she said. ‘*Wait a minute! 
Why, child, you haven’t had time to eat half 
of your supper!”’ 

The boy’s pale face grew paler beneath her 
look. ‘‘I wuz afther takin’ a bite uv it to me 
granny,’’ he said. ‘“‘’Twan’t stealin’, lady; 
fur ye towld me ter ate it.”’ 

‘*No, no, it wasn’t stealing. But you are 
hungry, and you need it. So take it out and 
eat it, and I’ll see that granny has some sup- 
_ per. Eat away, that’s a good boy; and don’t 
sing till I tell you to.” 

After she felt that he had eaten a sufficient 
meal, Aunt Margaret questioned him. ‘‘ Why 
are you singing ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Plaze, lady, I wants ter airn me granny a 
bunnit fur Aister.”’ 

ce Why ? 7 

‘*Plaze, lady, granny had a bunnit; an’ last 
Sunday she fell down, an’ Pete Flynn’s dawg 
were a-comin’ along, an’ he seed her bunnit 
fly off, an’ he thought she were a-playin’ wid 
him,— he be a rale knowin’ dawg,—an’ he 
caught it, an’ he tossed it till thar wa’n’t no 
bunnit left. An’ granny cum home bare- 
headed, an’ she set right down an’ cried. An’ 
I told her I’d airn her a new bunnit, an’ she 
said 1 cudn’t, fur it tuk all th’ two uv us cud 
airn fur ter pay th’ rint an’ th’ bread an’ th’ 
tay an’ th’ fire; an’ I said I cud, an’ she should 
hey a bunnit fur Aister. An’ so, lady, I be 
a-singin’ "fore folks’ houses. One cint a song 
Tasks. An’ fifty cints 11 buy me bunnit, I be 
thinkin’,”’ 

‘‘ What do you do to earn money for rent 
and food ?” 

‘**Plaze, lady, I minds hosses, an’ I rins ir- 
rinds fur th’ grocer, an’ I shines boots whin 
Pete Flynn hes more’n he kin do; an’ next 
year I be goin’ to sell papers, an’ pay th’ whole 
uv th’ rint mesilf. An’ now, lady, if ye plazes, 
Tl sing th’ rist uv ‘Annie Rooney’ till ye, 
an’ thin I’ll be goin’ along.” 

With tears in her eyes Aunt Margaret lis- 
tened. ‘You sing very well,’ she said. ‘‘ And 
I would like you to sing for me next week. 
Can you come at this time on Wednesday ?”’ 

Jimmie’s face beamed. ‘‘ Plaze, lady, I’ll be 
here on th’ minnit,’’ he said, ‘‘an’ I'll sing 
fur ye!” 

Wednesday came and passed. By Thursday 
night Aunt Margaret had come to a decision. 

“That child is sick,’’ she said to her hus- 
band. ‘I must hunt him up.” 

_ “Tt will do no harm if you have the time.” 

“T must take the time. He had an honest 
face. They may be freezing in this cold 
weather. I'll go to-morrow.” 

Aunt Margaret found her way the next 


morning, with more difficulty than she had an- 


ticipated. But at last, after many inquiries, 
she reached the alley and the house where 
Jimmie’s grandmother lived. 


She toiled up the dark and broken stairs 
without meeting any one. ‘‘On the top floor. 
This is the top floor. That must be the door,” 
she said, peering about her. She knocked, 
and was told to enter. A bent figure met her. 

‘“ What you want?” she asked. 

“T want Mrs. Fitts, Jimmie Fitts’ grand- 
mother. Are you she?” 

“Tbe. What you want?” 

““T want Jimmie, and I’? — 

‘“Me bhoy, me bhoy! me poor baby! Me 
little Jimmie!” cried the woman, sobbing and 
wringing her hands. 

‘“But,’’ putting her hand on her shoulder, 
‘the — the poor child is — is not — not dead!”’ 

‘** An’ he soon will be! An’ his laig be broke, 
an’ they tuk him ter th’ hospital ; an’ niver 
onct hev they let-me see me bhoy!” 

“Oh, but you must not ery so! A broken 
leg is bad, but a child like Jimmie will get 
over it more quickly than you or I would. 
And now tell me, please, where the hospital 
is. Is it the one around the corner, two or 
three blocks down? ” 

“Tt be.” 

Crying violently again, Jimmie’s grand- 
mother told the story of his accident in frag- 
ments. 

A few moments later, having calmed the 
grandmother by a promise to return, Aunt 
Margaret was out in the street, walking rapidly 
toward the hospital. 

As she expected, she was admitted without 
delay. ‘‘I have my hospital visiting to serve 
me here,’’? she thought. In a short time she 
was escorted to the ward where Jimmie was. 


She stood beside him without speaking. His 
eyes fastened themselves upon her. A moment 
later he smiled: ‘‘I knows ye! Ye be th’ 


lady! Lady,” excitedly, ‘tI cudn’t cum. I 
bruk me laig, lady!” 

‘“‘Hush, dear, I know. Granny told me. I 
have just made a call on granny, and she sent 
her love to you and will come some day to 
see you.” 

The flush faded, and the boy closed his eyes. 
He opened them almost at once, and looked 
intently at Aunt Margaret. 

“T be glad ‘tain’t granny’s laig,” he said. 
“Tt hurts, it do; but I ain’t a-goin’ ter whim- 
per.” 

‘‘You are a braye, little boy, and I am sorry 
it hurts.” 

Jimmie moved his head restlessly. 

“‘T be a-thinkin’ o’ thet Aister bunnit,’’ he 
said. ‘'Granny can’t go ter mass bareheaded; 
an’ I must git well quick, an’ airn thet bunnit.”’ 

With her eyes full of tears, Aunt Margaret 
bent down and kissed him. ‘‘ Don’t worry 
about the bonnet. Ill tell you a secret. I 
have one that I will give granny, and by and 
by you can earn her a new dress for summer. 
But don’t worry about the bonnet, for I know 
mine will fit her.”’ 

‘‘Hooray!’’ said Jimmie, feebly. 

‘‘That’s better. Mind you don’t tell her! 
You must surprise her. You shall give it to 
her yourself.” 

Jimmie smiled. Kissing his forehead once 
more, Aunt Margaret bade him good-bye. 
‘Yes,’ she said, answering his look, ‘‘I will 
come again very soon. And Easter, my poor 
boy, you shall spend with granny.” 

The day before Easter came. It was to be 
the day of Jimmie’s leaving the hospital. 

Over their supper, the preceding night, 
Aunt Margaret said to her husband: ‘ Sun- 
day will be Easter, and I have never told 
Jimmie the real meaning of the day. I am 
afraid I have failed in my duty.”’ 


“The child is happy in the hope of getting 
out of the hospital. Self-sacrifice he. already 
knows. Let him alone now. Tell him later, 
when hve is fully well. His mind now is full 
of his grandmother’s bonnet and the new 
home you found for her, and he could not 
listen. Wait,’’ advised Mr. York. 

Aunt Margaret took this advice. She went 
at an early hour to the hospital. Jimmie met 
her with a radiant face. ‘Hey you brunged 
th’ bunnit ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, it is in the herdic. 
a ride, you know.”’ 

“My! Fitts be a swell, I should think!” 
answered Jimmie. 

He took his crutches, and hobbled around 
the ward for another and a final good-bye to his 
new friends. 

Ten minutes later the home he had never 
seen was reached. 

Bareheaded, granny rushed out to meet 
him. ‘‘Me bhoy! me bhoy!”’ she cried. 

Jimmie could keep the secret no longer. 
He waved the box he carried. 

‘““Grannie, I’ve brunged ye an Aister 
prisint!”’ 

‘‘Shure, an’ ye hey! 
bhoy, me bhoy!”’ 

Jimmie laughed. ‘‘ Granny, it be more than 
mesilf! Granny, it be yer Aister bunnit!”’ 


You are to have 


An’ it be yersilf, me 


The lasting and crowning privilege of friend- 
ship 1s constancy. SouTH. 


MOTTOES ON THE WALLS OF A. 
CHINESE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Le ISEASES enter by the mouth: misfort- 

1s) unes issue from it.’’ (Don’t talk too 

much.) : 

‘‘A race-horse cannot catch a word once 
uttered.”’ (Be careful what you say.) 

‘Don’t tie your shoe in a melon-patch.”’ 
(Caution.) 

‘All ten fingers cannot be of the same 
length.’? (Contentment.) 

‘‘No peace for the mouth when one tooth is 
aching.” (Mutual dependence). ° 


APRIL RAIN SONG, 
BY L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


Ou, I am the herald of the spring, 
And bear a message from her; 
And all my myriad raindrops sing 

A song of coming summer. 
. I softly creep where lightly sleep 
The violets on their pillows, 
And patter where the willows bare 
Are decked with pussy-willows. 


I splash adown the woodland ways 
Where gray-bolled beeches glisten, - 
And lilt a rhyme of blithesome days 
To all who stay to listen; 
And at my voice the fields rejoice, 
And hillsides green are growing, 
The dim old earth grows young with mirth 
When April winds are blowing. 


Oh, I’m the herald of the spring, 
And bear a message from her; 
And all my myriad raindrops sing 
A song of coming summer. 
The skies are gray, and dull the day, 
But sunshine comes to-morrow; 
And April rain but sings the strain 
That Maytime breezes borrow. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
SPRING’S CHORUS. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


TuE Chickadee sang of the winter, 
While the Phoebe’s voice piped full and clear; 
But ’twas not till Sir Robin joined with them 
That I knew it was springtime of year! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW SPRING CAME TO MARIE. 


BY ALVA DEANE. 


.LL alone on the great brown prairie 
stood the little house where Marie 
lived. On the doorstep sat the little 

girl, her face turned toward the east, where 
the sky came down to the earth and the earth 
went up to meet it. It looked as if that might 
be the end of the world; but Marie knew that 
it was not, for she had not always lived on 
the prairie. Less than a year before she had 
said good-bye to a certain old white farm-house 
under a spreading elm-tree in the far East, 
and had started with father, mother, and baby 
on a long journey Westward. 

Marie remembered plainly how they had 
travelled days and nights on the fast express 
train before they came even to the beginning 
of the prairie, and she felt that all the best 
of the world lay beyond that line where sky 
and earth met. 

She wished that the line would open like the 
widening crack of a door, so that she could 
look through and far away, away into the 
pretty New England town where she used to 
live. Then she shut her eyes tight, and she 
really could see it. Yes, there were the dan- 
delions dotting the grass in the front door- 
yard, the patches of bluets in the field behind 
the barn, the violets growing near the brook, 
and the buttercups and daisies just over the 
high fence that ran along by the woodpile. 
She remembered how she used to like to climb 
over the highest rail, although she might have 
crawled through; for she was only a little four- 
year-old girl then, and now she was five. 

It was a lovely, lovely place, especially in 
the spring! Marie could see it all with her 
eyes shut: then, when she opened them, there 
was nothing but that tiresome stretch of sky 
and_prairie, with not a tree or even a bush to 
be seen. Why, in the East, even in winter, 
the trees and bushes were beautiful with their 
bare twigs; and, besides, there were always 
the evergreens. 

The more Marie thought of the dear old 
place, the more homesick she grew. Yet 
would she go back if she could? No, indeed! 
For she had only to turn her head to see father 
spading the ground for a garden, and in the 
house was baby fast asleep; and mother, too, 
was there, working to make the prairie home 
clean and comfortable, and singing as she 
worked. 

Marie did not know that mother was sing- 
ing that cheerful song to drive away her own 
homesick feelings, nor that she loved the old 
home much more than Marie herself could 
love it; for Marie had lived there only four 
short years, and mother had lived there all her 
life long, which was too many years for Marie 
to remember the number. 

‘*Mamma,’’ said Marie, when her mother 
came to the door to see what her little daugh- 
ter might be doing, ‘‘mamma, will spring ever, 
ever come to us here ?”’ 

‘“ The calendar says that spring is here now,” 
said her mother, smiling bravely. 

‘‘T don’t mean spring on the calendar. I 


BIRDS AND 


BLOSSOMS. 


mean spring that brings pussy-willows and 
flowers and funny little ferns with their heads 
curled up. Here there is nothing but old, dry 
grass.” 

Just then the baby wakened, crying so that 
mother could not stay to comfort her little 
daughter, only to say, pointing up, ‘See, 
Marie, the birds flying over your head.” 

Marie looked up; and, sure enough, there 
was a large flock of them flying high overhead. 

‘Oh, stop, pretty birds!” called Marie. 
‘*Come down, and sing tome. Don’t you know 
that spring has come ?”’ 

But the birds could not stop. They had to 
fly far away to find trees where they could 
build their nests. Marie did not have time to 
feel very much disappointed, for just then a 
butterfly came flitting by. 

‘OQ you lovely butterfly!” she cried. ‘It 
is time for spring. Don’t you know it? Stay, 
please stay, and play with me!” 

But the butterfly could not stop to play. He 
had to fly far away to find flowers with honey 
in them. Marie ran after him till her fat little 
legs were tired, but she could not catch him. 

‘“Spring does not come to us here on the 
great prairie,’’ she said with a sob, while two 
big tears filled her blue eyes, and ran slowly 
down her: cheeks, and fell splash on — what do 
you think? A clump of sand daisies, to be 
sure, looking up at Marie with such sunny 
little faces that her own grew bright with sun- 
shine. 


‘*You dear, dear things!” she cried, falling 
on her knees beside them. ‘'Wherever did 
you come from? What funny little hats you 
have, and what a pretty green frill you wear! 
Are you lonesome on the prairie, poor daisies? ”’ 

But no: there was another clump, and an- 
other, and another. Marie flitted, like the but- 
terfly, gayly from flower to flower. They grew 
so close to the ground that she had to pull 
them up by the roots. 

‘““You are funny little blossoms to have no 
stems,’’ said Marie. ‘‘I shall have to hold you 
by your long roots, and play that they are 
stems.” 

When both hands were full, Marie flew back 
to the house and pounded on the door with 
her fists, shouting joyfully, ‘‘ Mother, mother, 
come open the door, please!’? And, when her 
mother came, ‘‘ Look, look!’ Marie cried, 
‘¢ daisies, daisies! Yellow daisies! 
really has come after all! Aren’t we glad that 
spring has come, mother?”’ 

Dear little Marie, did you think that spring 
could not find you? Spring loves the children. 
She will come to them even when they live far 
off on the great prairie. 


SrEK out a man who has right for his guide, 
Nothing to tremble at, nothing to hide : 
Be he a noble or be he in trade, 

He is a gentleman nature has made. 


Spring — 
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YOUNG MEN SINGING—LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TIMES OF HEAVENLY VISION. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


‘Tuts do I know as part and portion of love’s 
sight, 
That only once awhile upon the mountain 
peak 
Can I have vision wondrous in its rich delight, 
The rapture keen that I in hope’s com- 
munion seek! 


I walk upon the level plain, then climb a hill; 
_ And from that vantage see the common path 
I trod. 
The picture doth my soul with sweet emotion 
fill, 
So that I nearer seem that hour to be with 
God! 


But every day was blest with pleasantness of 
love, 
And all the road had happy breath of way- 
side flowers; 
And all in peace was leading to love’s world 
above, 
And always life and God and space are surely 
ours! 


And these uplifts of sunrise on the heart and 
mind 

Are true encouragements of good along the 
way, 

Beatitudes we should be ever pleased to find, 

That cannot all the time.as our companions 
stay. 


The leaves will fall to show how brightly 
léaves may come; 
The roses fade to manifest how roses grow; 


And sorrows fall and seem to have their home 
with some, 
That joy may sweeter sweetness in the bosom 
know! 


Praise God, my soul, for day, and also for the 
night; 
For winter wild as well as summer’s bright- 
est bloom 
Have in it all implicitness of love’s delight, 
And see thy path yet leading on beyond 
death’s gloom! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE. 


BY ISABEL ADAM. 


T certainly seemed as though the sun shone 
brighter on the other side of the fence 
than anywhere else: the Sparrows were 

sure of it. But, then, the garden was so beau- 
tiful it was no wonder that the sun’s rays 
loved to lingerthere. The crocuses, hyacinths, 
and daffodils were just beginning to bloom, 
and the trees and shrubs wore their earliest 
spring attire; while the fountain was: only 
waiting to have its waters released, to throw 
its silvery spray into the air and tinkle fortha 
glad song of freedom. 

The Robinsons lived in a beautiful house in 
the midst of the garden, while the Sparrows 
lived on the other side of the big board fence 
which formed the boundary line between it 
and the tiny little grass plot, which was their 
only playground. The Sparrow house faced a 
shady little street where the sunlight only 
sifted through the leaves in patches, and never 
stayed very long at a time. 

There were two. little Sparrows, Jack and 


Ruth, who spent a great part of their youthful 
existence in wondering about that garden, 
and speculating as to what it might be like. 
Unfortunately for them the fence was so high 
they could not look over, and the boards so 
close together they could not peep between. 
Jack, who was blessed with a vivid imagina- 
tion, told Ruth the most wonderful and impos- 
sible tales about what he believed was to be 
seen on the other side of that impassable bar- 
rier. 

One eventful day, Jack, with the aid of a 
kitchen knife, managed to work a hole be- 
tween two of the boards, just large enough to 
get a glimpse of one corner of the garden. 
That first peep caused a twitter of excitement 
in the breasts of the little Sparrows, you may 
be sure, the chief drawback to this pleasure 
being that they could not both look through 
their peep-hole at the same time. But Jack 
had always taught Ruth to be very considerate 
toward her brother; and so, although she 
hopped up and down with impatience, and 
then stood, first on one foot and then on the 
other, like a real Sparrow, she made no remon- 
strance at Jack’s long peeps. 

One day, at the risk of breaking his neck, 
Jack climbed out upon the roof of his own 
little home, from which point of vantage he 
obtained a bird’s-eye view (a sparrow’s) of the 
garden of his dreams. Through the delicate 
green of the early foliage he caught fleeting 
glimpses of a lady ina white gown with three 
daintily dressed children, who were walking 
demurely at her side along a broad marble 
terrace which led from the house to the 
grounds. But that was the last view Jack had 
from the house-top, for Mother Sparrow for- 
bade any further ventures to this lofty point 
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of observation. Meanwhile on the other side 
of the big board fence roamed the little Rob- 
inson children, unconscious of their enviable 
heritage, and, in spite of their beautiful sur- 


roundings, weary at times of being kept inside - 


the gate, unless accompanied either by their 
parents or nurses. Like all children, it was 
the forbidden ground outside the pale which 
seemed to them an enchanted world. 

The Robinsons had spent several years 
abroad, and had brought back with them 
many pretty Old World customs, one of the 
most pleasing to their little folk being the 
German observance of Easter. The three chil- 
dren were looking forward with great delight 
to Easter morning, when they were to ransack 
every nook and corner of their garden to find 
the beautiful moss-lined nests filled with gayly- 
colored eggs, which, according to the legend 
of the Fatherland, the Easter hare had laid for 
their special pleasure. The Sparrow children 
had often seen these bright-hued eggs in shop- 
windows, but had never beheld Easter nests; 
nor did they know the story of the Easter 
hare. But they were about to learn of it, quite 
by accident, as you shall hear. 

On Easter morning, when the little Spar- 
rows were on their way to Sunday School, 
Jack made a discovery which he decided to 
keep to himself, and therefore did not confide 
to Ruth the important fact that he had noticed 
a loose board at the bottom of the fence, partly 
concealed from view by a clump of shrubbery. 
All that day Jack was wrestling with the 
temptation to steal out of the house and test 
the value of his discovery as a loop-hole for 
exits and entrances into that wonderful gar- 
den. But the thought of it being Sunday 
caused him to curb his impatience and wait 
until the morrow. He went to bed feeling 
like a conquering hero, and,dreamed all night 
of his three little neighbors and their spacious 
playground. 

The next morning Jack, you may be sure, 
lost no time in turning his steps toward the 
loose board in the fence. After a great 
amount of wriggling he managed to squirm 
half-way through the aperture. It was. such 
a small opening that it still remains a mystery 
how he ever got even half-way. But thus far 
and no farther could he go. His progress 
came toa halt. But for a moment he forgot 
this predicament:in the sight that met his 
gaze. It was a nest of colored eggs, most 
beautiful to behold. ‘tMy!” exclaimed Jack, 
‘*Do the birds lay those kind of eggs over 
here ?”’ But, after all, he was not so very much 
astonished; for he had raised his expectations 
so very high that nothing that he might dis- 
cover was likely to cause very great surprise. 
But, after the first thrill of delight at finding 
such a pretty nest of rainbow-tinted eggs, the 
uncomfortable fact was forced upon him that 
he was a prisoner, and could not move one inch, 
neither further into the fairyland nor back 
into the prosaic world of every-day existence 
again. 

He pushed and pulled, and strained every 
muscle, with much puffing and panting, but 
all in vain. His cramped position was be- 
coming painful, and seemed so hopeless that 
poor Jack gave up in despair and began to 
cry. But, before he had shed many tears, he 
was startled by a slight rustling noise, and, 
looking up, beheld a little girl peering at him 
through the bushes in wide-eyed surprise. It 
was one of the little Robinsons looking for a 
missing nest of Easter eggs, which she had not 
succeeded in finding the day before. She was 
somewhat startled to discover instead the 


head and shoulders of a chubby boy, looking 
like a cherub minus the wings; that is, if one 
could imagine a rosy-faced cherub with tears 
running down his grimy cheeks. 

In less time than it takes to tell, the other 
little Robinsons appeared on the scene; and 
Jack found himself the centre of an interested 
group of children, to whom he sobbed out his 
story which both touched and amused _ his 
little hearers. They soon brought the gar- 
dener to the rescue, who with the aid of his 
hammer, knocked off the loose board and 
pulled Jack through the opening. Here Jack 
stood at last, safe and sound, in the very land 
of his dreams. The Robinsons immediately 
began to ask him questions, to which Jack 
rather shyly responded. In the midst of these 
queries Mrs. Robinson came into the garden, 
looking for her children, After having heard 
Jack’s story from her little trio, all talking 
at once, she sent for Ruth, and presented Jack 
with the nest of Easter eggs, for he had been 
the first to discover it; and we must add to 
his credit that he gave half of his new-found 
treasure to his little sister. ; 

This was a happy, never-to-be forgotten day 
for the little Sparrows; for the five children 
had a very merry time after the first diffidence 
had worn off. And the best part of this chance 
acquaintance was that it led to many more 
happy days, not only for the little Sparrows, 
but also for the little Robinsons; for they 
had found a new interest in life, and had 
learned the true happiness of giving pleasure 
to others, and thus bringing more sunshine 
into the lives of those who live on the shady 
side of the fence. 


‘*T WONDER HOW YOU- KNEW!” 


Violet! Violet! 
I wonder how you knew! 
All the earth is cold and wet; 
Not a tree has budded yet; 
Tell me, will you,— tell me true! — 
Did God whisper ‘“‘ spring’ to you ? 


Violet! Violet! 
J never should have known. 
‘“'No,’’ I said, ‘‘no flowers yet!” 
Then beneath the brown leaves wet, 
Hiding near a mossy stone, 
There I found you all alone! 
Selected, 
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A JOLLY FIRST OF APRIL. 


Part II.—The End. 
BY MARION E, PICKERING. 


ARLY the next morning | five little 
night-gowned figures crept stealthily 
downstairs.. Aunt Rebecca’s knitting- 

work and spectacles lay beside mamma’s 
work-basket. It was but the work of a 
moment to draw the spectacles from their 
case, and substitute those in the table drawer. 
Then the five conspirators silently filed back 
to bed again. 

When Bridget rang the rising-bell, every- 
body flew up as promptly as a Jack-in-the- 
box. Shoes were neatly tied, hands and faces 
faithfully washed, and rebellious curls vigor- 
ously brushed long before mamma opened her 
chamber door. 

As she crossed the threshold, a dainty white 
box lay on the rug, which swiftly receded as 
she stooped to pick it up. Apparently obliy- 
ious of the suppressed giggles behind the por- 


tiére, she finally succeeded in snatching it and 
removing the cover. A tintype of five famil- 
iar little faces smiled back at her just as the 
five originals peeped from their hiding-place. 

““Wasn’t that a good April Fool, mamma?” 

‘Indeed, it was!’ cried mamma, enthusi- 
astically, laughing until she cried. What 
though Nan’s dark eyes were rolled skyward, 
Harry’s cap drooping over his left ear, and 
Walter’s curls standing on end, making a 
funny halo around his sober, chubby face! 
Mamma assured them it was the very best 
April Fool joke possible. 

The guest-chamber door creaked ominously, 
and there was a general rush for the stairway. 
As Aunt Rebecca came slowly down and en- 
tered the parlor, great was the suppressed ex- 
citement. She glanced suspiciously at the 
tell-tale faces. 

‘““You needn’t try any of your capers on 
me. I don’t believe in such foolishness,” she 
said crisply, then walked straight to the table 
and carefully adjusted her spectacles. She 
took up the morning paper which Bridget had 
just brought in from the hall. A look of utter 
amazement stole over her face while the chil- 
dren fairly held their breath. She removed 
the glasses, and put them on again and again. 
“IT do believe everything is bewitched this 
morning!’’ she murmured. ‘I should say 
these are my best spectacles, certain, that 
Jason bought me.”’ 

‘They are, they are! It’s an April Fool! 
Dick and Harry found them hanging on a 
currant-bush!’’ shouted the children, in great 


glee. 


Aunt Rebecca sank helplessly into a chair, 
and beamed upon them all as they clustered 
around her. ‘'Well, I never!’’ was all she 
said. i 
‘‘Oh, dear, if papa was only here!”’ sighed 
Jessie, as Bridget rang the breakfast-bell. 
‘*Don’t you suppose he will come home this 
week, mamma ?”’ 

‘‘Run upstairs, midgets, and see what you 
will find there.”’ 

Then there was a general scamper and a 
sudden tumult overhead. 

Soon papa appeared with little Nan upon 
his back, Jessie and Dick each clinging to a 
hand, while Walter and Harry grasped a leg 


. apiece, 


‘‘This is the biggest joke of all, I fancy,” 
laughed papa, as he shook himself free and 
escorted Aunt Rebecca to the dining-room. 

After breakfast the children adjourned to 
the yard for their usual morning romp. 

‘There comes Molly Seaton! Now’s your 
chance,’’ whispered Jessie, with a warning 
nudge; and Dick vaulted lightly over the 
fence, while Molly glanced around suspi- 
ciously. 

‘“‘T say, Molly, what’s that round, shiny thing 
on the ground behind you?” 

‘“‘Huh! You can’t fool me! That’s old. I’d 
try to find something new if I was you, Dick 
Spencer!’’ And Molly marched off with great 
dignity. 

“‘Now you just look, Molly,’ said Dick, per- 
suasively. And Molly could not refrain from 
a side glance; and, sure enough, there lay a 
bright five-cent piece. Her little grimy fin- 
gers closed tightly over it; and, smiling her 
thanks, away she sped. 

‘*Say, are you ready, girls ?’’ called Walter. 
‘‘Miss Tirrell always feeds her hens at ten 
o'clock, and we must slip in while she goes 
after fresh water.” 

Old Miss Tirrell, who lived down on the 
‘‘Mill road,” had a hobby; and that hobby 
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was hens. Four ragged, bedraggled specimens 
they were, rarely rewarding her patient care 
with a solitary egg; but they were very dear to 
her heart. Many a morning she pinched and 
saved from her own scanty breakfast for the 
sake of Topsy, Speckle, Queenie, and Jip, and 
confidently awaited the day when her devotion 
would be repaid by a brimming egg-basket. 

The children tripped noiselessly along the 
shady side of the street. So well had they 
timed their visit that Miss Tirrell crossed her 
door-yard just as they reached the corner, 
quayvering ‘‘biddy, biddy, biddy,’’ as she 
opened the hen-house door. Then, as the 
boys had foreseen, after carefully dividing 
the food into four equal portions, she trotted 
around the ell for a dish of fresh water. 
Jessie thrust her basket, containing six fair, 
fresh eggs, into Dick’s hand. The boys darted 
inside, and quickly placed an egg in each nest. 
Then the children scrambled, over the wall 
among the stunted lilac-bushes. 

Miss Tirrell returned, deliberately filled the 
water-tank, then proceeded to collect her eggs. 

“One for Topsy,— good biddy,—one for 
Jip, one for little Speckle, and, true as I live, 
one for Queenie. And, well, I never! one, 
two’’—Here Miss Tirrell was overcome with 
astonishment, and looked above, below, and on 
every side. There were just four hens eyeing 
her inquisitively, and there certainly were six 
eggs. 
‘‘T couldn’t have missed ’em yesterday. It’s 
the most mysterious thing,’? she muttered. 


*“But Pll go straight to the store and get a 


quarter of a pound of tea.’ And the old lady 
hurried into the house, while the children 
quietly crawled through the pasture bars into 
the road to the village. 

The long, sunny April day drew to a close 
at last; but the surprises were not quite over 
yet. When the tired children seated them- 
selves at the supper-table, lo! fhe napkins had 
all been removed beside their plates, and crisp 
new dollar bills slipped inside the rings. 
There was a general shout of amazement; and 


‘Aunt Rebecca twisted uneasily in her chair, as 


five inquiring pair of eyes turned in her direc- 
tion. Then her dear old face quivered, and a 
happy smile danced in and out among the 
wrinkles. 

“\T guess I’ve as good a right to play at 
April Fool as anybody!’’ she said. 


No evil is honorable ; but death is honorable: 
therefore death is not evil. ZENO. 


HAVE YOU? 


CHILDREN, have you seen the budding 
Of the trees in valleys low ? 
Have you watched it creeping, creeping 
Up the mountains, soft and slow ? 
Weaving there a plush-like mantle, 
Brownish, grayish, reddish, green, 
Changing, changing, daily, hourly, 
Till it shines in emerald sheen ? 


Have you watched the shades so varied 
From the graceful little white birch, 

Faint and tender, to the balsam’s 
Evergreen so dark and rich ? 

Have you seen the quaint mosaics 
Gracing all the mountain sides, 

Where they, mingling, intertwining, 
Sway like softest mid-air tides ? 

Selected. 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE LAKE. 


BY MARY MURKLAND HALEY, 


MONG all the stories of when mamma 
was a little girl, Beckie liked best to 
hear about the farm. 

Mamma was born at the farm, but went 


‘away when she was stilla little girl, and had 


never seen the place since. She always said 
she meant to go there some time, and she 
wanted to take Beckie with her and show her 
the places where she had liked to play. 

One of the places Beckie most wished to see 
was the lake. It was a large lake, mamma 
said. It used to take her next older brother a 
long time to row across. There was a long, 
sandy beach that was good for wading; and 
across the lake on a hill was a church with a 
very tall steeple. 

Mamma said she used to think that, if she 
could get over to that church and have a 
ladder to climb to the top of the steeple, she 
could look into heaven. She never had a 
chance to try; but she said, if they ever did 
go to that lake, she meant that Beckie should 
cross over to the church, as she had so much 
wished to do when she was only as old as 
Beckie. 

One winter Beckie had scarlet fever, and 
did not grow strong very fast after it; and 
mamma was tired with taking care of her. So 
in the summer the doctor said they had both 
better go into the country. 

Mamma thought of the old farm, and said, 
“We will go there if Mr. and Mrs. Mason will 
let us board with them.” 

‘‘Then we shall see the lake and the long 
beach and the tall church,” said Beckie, very 
glad. She knew better than to think she could 
see into heaven from the top of the steeple, 
but she did very much wish to cross over the 
lake to the church. 

It was late in the evening when they came 
to the farm, and the very next morning they 
started out to walk to the lake. Mamma was 
as impatient to see it as Beckie. She had 
been afraid it would be too long a walk for two 
people who did not feel very strong, but Mrs. 
Mason said it was only a little way along the 
lane and over the hill. 

“T must have forgotten how far it was,” 
said mamma. 

Beckie thought it rather a long walk, but 
she forgot to be tired when she saw the pretty 
lake, at the foot of the hill, shining in the sun. 
She ran down to the water’s edge. 

‘Oh, here is the long beach,” she said. 

Mamma was laughing when she came after 
Beckie to the edge of the pond. 

‘« Well, Beckie,”’ she said, ‘“‘I really thought 
it was a large lake.” 

‘Why, mamma, it is,’’ said Beckie. She 
was surprised that mamma should speak in 
that way. 

“And there is the church with the high 
steeple, ’way, ’way over the lake, just as you 
said!” 

‘Tt looks like a very little pond and a very 
stony little beach and a very little church to 
me,” said mamma, ‘I am afraid, Beckie, 
that things don’t look the same to different 
kinds of eyes ; and I have~not little-girl eyes 
any more.”’ 

Beckie thought this odd, and was more 
interested in what her mamma said next. 

‘But I will go over to that church at last. 
You shall go. I can row across the lake 
myself.” ; 

So they started across in Mr. Mason’s boat. 


It was a hot morning, and the sun shone down 
on the water with a steady glare. The heat 
made Beckie feel tired and cross. 

They landed on the other shore, and walked 
a little way up a hill, The church was still 
two long fields beyond. They sat down under 
a tree to rest. 

Beckie fretted for a ‘“‘drink o’ water.”’ 
Mamma looked at the little girl’s red cheeks, 
and began to think she ought not to have let 
her stay out in the sun so long. 

‘Perhaps we had better go back across the 
lake now, and rest in the grove,’ she said. 
‘© We will come to the church ona cooler day.”’ 

Beckie didn’t much care about the church 
then, she felt so tired and warm. 

Mamma rowed back as quickly as she could ; 
and they stayed all the rest of the morning in 
the cool grove beside the spring, planning 
about going across to the church on another 
day. 

‘‘You didn’t go to the church to-day, after 
all, Beckie,’ mamma said. ‘‘ And that’s the 
way it always happened when I was a little 
girl. I was always going, but I never went.” 

And, if you will believe me, it happened just 
that way with Beckie, too. There were so 
many other things to do that she did not go 
across the lake again all summer, nor did 
mamma. 

Now Beckie tells her little friends about the 
tall, tall steeple of the church she is going 
across the lake to see some time; and, when 
mamma, hears her, she smiles, for it sounds 
exactly like her own little-girl-self saying the 
same thing. 


One may live as a conqueror, a king, or a mag- 
astrate ; but he must die as a man. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PROCESSION OF TIME. 


(Youne ConrTRiBuToRs). 


Harry Cooke was a good boy; but he had his faults, 
as every one, and his chief fault was idleness. 

One night,—it was the night before his thirteenth 
birthday,— as he was sitting in his own cosey study, 
doing nothing as usual, the door suddenly opened, and 
in skipped sixty little men, each about as large as a fly. 
They went skipping along at the rate of sixty steps to 
a minute, and, when they got to the end of the room, 
yanished into space. ' 

Then followed sixty more men just sixty times as 
large as the first, walking along just sixty times 
slower than the ones before, and, as the first had done, 
when they got to the end of the room, vanished into 
space. 

By this time Harry knew it was the procession of 
time which he was witnessing; but, before he had time 
to think more, he saw before him twenty-four men sixty 
times larger than the sixty men before. Next in the 
procession came seven men twenty-four times larger 
than the preceding twenty-four. 

After them came fifty-two, men seven times larger 
than the seven men before. They were followed by 
twelve men fifty-two times larger than the preceding 
fifty-two. 

All yanished into space, when they crossed the 
room, but the twelfth, who stood before Harry, and 
said: ‘¢ Boy, you have seen all your servants pass you, 
and seen that they have gone away with nothing to 
carry for you. You have not made good use of your 
servants, and let this procession be a lesson to you to 
use your servants well. Let each one of them have 
something to store for you for future use. Now good- 
night aud good luck to you.’’ Then the twelfth year 
of Harry’s life passed out of existence, and he awoke 
to find he was thirteen, for he had slept in his chair 
until it was five minutes past twelve; and he started 
his thirteenth birthday with a resolve to be more in- 
dustrious in the future. BEATRICE SEABURY, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In Lvery Other Sunday for March 15 there 
appeared on the first page some stanzas en- 
titled ‘‘ Four Mottoes,”’ credited to Alice Free- 
man Palmer. It shows that our paper has 
diligent readers, interested readers; for the 
authorship was challenged at once in a letter 
to the Editor. On investigation the mistake 
was found. The admirable lines, so happy in 
their exposition of Dr. Hale’s watchwords, 
were written by Mrs. Caroline A. Mason. We 
copied them from the Lend A Hand Record, 
which seemed in this case to give us complete 
authority. 

It was Mrs. Mason who wrote the familiar 
song, ‘‘Do they miss me at Home?” sung 
round the world. The Editor was often a 
guest at her hospitable home, and cherishes 
recollections of hours when mind exchanged 
with mind the best thoughts. In a volume 
published in 1891, with a preface by Rey. 
Charles G, Ames, we find an attractive collec- 
tion of the fruits and flowers of her poetic tal- 
ent. The book is entitled ‘‘The Lost Ring, 
and Other Poems.”’ 


One poem, though brief, is full of the spirit , 


which animated her life: — 


‘““BE LIKE THE SUN. 
‘* Be like the sun that pours its ray 
To glad and glorify the day. 


‘Be like the moon that sheds its light 
To bless and beautify the night. 


‘« Be like the stars that sparkle on, 
Although the sun and moon be gone. 


‘Be like the skies, that steadfast are, 
Though absent sun and moon and star.”’ 


The recollection of her refined tastes and 
spiritual insight blends easily with Easter 
thoughts and hopes. Some of our strongest 
supports in the belief of immortality rise out 
of friendships. When we see character so true 
and noble, we behold an argument for personal 
life hereafter. Mrs. Mason was a firm believer 
in the permanency of the soul. Her arguments 
were those greatly of the mystic, and some- 
time these are the most conclusive. 

A very appropriate poem for Easter was 
written by Rey. Charles G. Ames, already re- 
ferred to above, himself a poet and a lifelong 
friend of Mrs. Mason. His lines express the 
inner truth of the resurrection idea. He 
speaks for all who see in the teaching and ex- 
ample of Jesus light thrown on the law which 
God himself has implanted in the nature of 
things: 

THE SOUL LIVES EVER. 
The ship may sink, 
And I may drink 
A hasty death in the bitter sea; 
But all that I leave 
In the ocean grave 
Can be slipped and spared, and no loss to me. 
What care I 
Though falls the sky, 
And the shriveling earth to a cinder turn? 
No fires of doom 
Can ever consume 
What never was made nor meant to burn. 
Let go the breath, 
There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss, nor harm. 
Not of the clod 
Is the life of God: 
Let it mount, as it will, from form to form. 


The Editor finds himself now, at the end of 


recollection and meditation, looking over the 
pages of this number of Every Other Sunday. 


They are full of the Easter message,— prose, 
poems, and pictures. The picture of ‘‘ Hope,”’ 
by Burne-Jones, and the ‘‘ Boys Singing,’ by 
Della Robbia, were prepared specially for this 
number. The first one-indicates the true 
power of the Easter religious sentiment,— it 
creates hope. The children in their happy 
array picture the joyousness of the return of 
spring with all its new life. 

May our readers obtain fresh courage, new 
hope, and deeper faith from this number 
which commemorates the earth’s awakening, 
the soul’s immortality, and the victory over 
sorrow and death! 


THE SPRING AWAKENING. 


THE little gray squirrel is rubbing his eyes, 
For his sleep was long and sound; 

And the woodchuck peeps at the glowing skies 
From his chamber underground. 

Old Bruin is shambling from out his den 
With a dazed and stupid air, - 

And song-birds are flying back again, 
A message of spring to bear. 

The butterfly crawls from its chrysalis, 
The beetles rouse from their nap, 

And blossoms awake at the south wind’s kiss 
And the raindrop’s gentle tap. 

From their icy fetters the streamlets leap, 
The woodlands with music ring. 

All things are awak’ning from winter sleep, 
To welcome the merry spring. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly urged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Hditor of *‘ Every Other 
Sunday.” 


EDITED BY Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. WHAT Flemish artist brought up as a 
blacksmith, after falling in love with the 
daughter of an artist, forsook the anvil for 
the easel ? 

2. Who was called ‘‘The Serpent of the 
Nile" ? 

3. What artist born in Nuremberg has been 
called the most famous painter in all Germany ? 

4. What allegory written in 1862 bears some 
resemblance to the later and more famous al- 
legory of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and who 
was the author ? 

5. When and where was Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti born? Where is his famous picture, 
‘‘Beata Beatrix” ? 

6. Who was the most remarkable of the 
dramatists contemporary with Shakespeare ? 

7. Who said: ‘‘Thank God for tea! What 
would the world do without tea? I am glad 
I was not born before tea’’ ? 

8. What artist painted the famous group, 
‘¢ Children of Charles I.’’ ? 

9. How does the Milan cathedral compare 
with St. Peter’s in size ? 

10. Who was the first poet-laureate of Eng- 
land? Who is poet-laureate at the present 
time ? 


Answers will appear May 10, 1 903. 


Answers 
To questions published March 1, 1902. 


1. ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Shake- 
speare. 
2. Philip Freneau. 


3. Sir John Everett Millais. 


4. ‘*Tam O’Shanter,”’ Burns, 

5. Phidias. 

6. Samuel Johnson. 

7. Gilbert Stuart. 

8. Donatello. 

9. Falstaff. 

10, St. John’s Hospital, Bruges. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 
My 6, 4, is a pronoun. 
My 7, 10, is an adjective. 
My 8, 2, 10, 11, 5, 14, is what you sometimes are. 
My 3, 4, 12, 10, is a part of the name Standish. 
My 1 is the first letter of the a, b, c. 
My 9, 18, sounds like er. 
My whole is a country. 
My.es STanpDIsH, JR. 


A RIDDLE. 
Tux following will give the name of a large city : — 


First a right angle, and a circle complete, 

And two perpendiculars a diagonal meet ; 

Then next half a sphere, with a circle quite round, 
And two perpendiculars by a diagonal bound. 


SOME CURIOUS CATS. 


. A DANGEROUS cat. 

. An aspiring cat. 

. A cat that can swim. 

. A cat that can fly. 

. A cat that will be a butterfly. 
. A library cat. 
. A cat that asks questions. 

A cat’s near relation. 

. A cat that is good to eat. 

. A horned cat. 

. A cat that throws stones. 


PSD ANAAP WHY Pr 


He 


BIBLICAL PUZZLE. 
Tue jirst is the abbreviation 
Of one of the Bible books; 
The second of Ruth brought consolation, 
As he may find who looks ; 
The whole was a man of wondrous power, 
Who slew three thousand at death’s hour. 


CONUNDRUM XX. 
Way should B come before C? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XIV. 


Eniama X VI.— John Greenleaf Whittier. . 

A Srarcu For TrEES.—1. Su-pine. 2. H-elm-et. 
8. B-ash-ful. 4. Alder-man. 5. Cr-oak. 6. Bay-onet. 

RippLE.— Price-rice-ice. 

BisiicaL PuzziE.—Labor not to be rich (Prov. 
xxiii. 4). 

ConunpRuM XVIII.— Your name. 


THERE’s an upward impulse in everything: 
Look up and be glad, is the law of spring. 
E, E. REXFORD. 
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